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AS You Go By 


Again the blackbirds sihg; the streams 
Wake , laughing, from their n inter dreams , 

. And tremble in the April showers 
The tassels of the maple flowers . 

'T'hat is April, month of alternate tears and 
A smiles, as seen by the American poet 
Whittier. But one need not be a poet to sense 
the joyous note of April. It is manifest to all, 
manifest in the fresh green fields and blossom¬ 
ing hedgerows, and even in city streets, where 
the same warm April sun peeps through to 
fleck the workaday scene and make men 
forgetful of the common daily round. Yes, 
truly, April is the happy month—the smiling 
month, and the month for smiles ; and it 
behoves us at this time to think a little on 
what smiling can mean. 

“If you can’t stop, smile as you go by ” 
That is a notice we remember seeing over the 
doorway of a small roadside shop ; and smile 
is the word that most passers-by remember. 
The owner would like all to stop and give 
him their custom ; but if they cannot stop, 
at least let them smile as they go by. 

^here is a sample of good everyday 
philosophy. It matters supremely how the 
ordinary man looks at life, but it matters 
more how he reacts to its disappointments. 
It is not profound philosophy which 
guides men in moments of crisis, but a fe.w 
simple truths. 

That roadside shopkeeper wants to make 
people happy, arid so with.. simple wisdom 
he suggests that - they smile. “His windows 
may not be attractive, but in any case'he wants 
us to smile as we go by. Many travellers 
passing by will always remember that advice, 
and maybe some will carry it across the 
world, telling other people that they know a 


place where the shopkeeper says, “If you 
can’t stop, smile !” 

It is a true philosophy for a world in a 
hurry. In this restless, fast-moving world 
there is little time to stop. Men are too tense, 
too nervous; too busy to stop and talk; and 
so lose much of the fragrance of life. , But 
even the gloomiest and the most pessimistic 
can smile at such a notice as that. It releases 
new energy, new power, new friendliness. 

gMiLE as you go by ! No one has yet fully 
measured the extent of a smile as it goes 
round the earth. It is by the simple, friendly- 
things that most men live, and they are often ex¬ 
pressed by the smile of someone who passes by. 
The war has in many places tragically destroyed 
the old courtesies which came to us from a more 
leisured age; and this world needs a vast re¬ 
learning of the art of smiling as you go by. 

The roadside shopkeeper, of course, wanted 
people to remember him. That is the art of x 
all clevet advertising. But above all he wanted 
people to stop and buy. That was the real 
purpose of his friendly advice. It suggested 
that the customer could depend on a friendly 
reception from him. 

smile announces a welcome. It says 
something about the owner, whoever he 
may be. ’ It is a gleam in the window of the 
soul and advertises the fact that we are ready to 
extend a friendly hand. Its mission is to pave 
the way for talk and understanding. A smile 
speaks to everyone and its common language 
goes round the world. Everyone understands 
it and knows what it means. It is the quickest 
healer of misunderstanding and suspicion, * 
and it is the most powerful link between men 
of'differing races and cultures. Therefore, 
remember always to Smile as You Go By ! 


Helping Our Visitors 


JJritishers once had a reputa¬ 
tion among foreigners—and 
even among people in our 
Dcminions and Colonies—for 

being stiff, stand-offish, and re¬ 
served. That the British 
attitude was largely due to shy¬ 
ness was seldom appreciated. In 
the past, overseas visitors who 
had no friends here often felt 
lonely and thought Britain'to be 
an.inhospitable country. 

The British Council ’ was 
formed to remedy this state of 
affairs, to portray Britain and 
British life to overseas peoples in 
their own countries, and to pro¬ 
vide visitors here with welcome, 
information, comfort, and friend¬ 
ship. 

How far the Council’s efforts 
have succeeded is seen at its 
Allied Centre in Liverpool, which 
is admirably placed to help the 
thousands of overseas visitors 
and seamen who arrive at and 
leave the pert, 

. The Liverpool Allied Centre, 
opened in 1941, has had 6000 
visits in a single week from over¬ 
seas visitors from many 
countries. At the Centre meals 
are served in a large canteen. 
There is an information bureau, 
and different reading and rest 
rooms are provided for separate 
nationalities, where there are 
English newspapers and maga¬ 
zines as well as. those in the 
respective foreign languages. 
There are a games room, a ball¬ 
room, lecture theatre, writing- 
room, and class-rooms where 
English is taught. Every three 
months between 8000 and 9000 


Allied, British- Overseas, and 
Neutral seamen see British 
Council film shows. Tours and 
holidays are arranged. 

These are just a few of the 
Centre’s manifold activities, all 
of which are designed to make 
the overseas visitor feel at home 
and teach him much cf our way 
of life. 

There is a similar centre in 
Manchester, the International 
Club, and it is heartening to note ■ 
that another Centre is to be 
established in -Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.; • ; v 

Well done, British Council! 
Your work is of the utmost'im¬ 
portance not only for our country 
but for the great Cause of 
International Friendship. 

Two Old Black Crows 

A Scottish correspondent sends 
us this amusing bird story . 

Two young crows were busily 
engaged carrying twigs with 
which to build their nest. On 
the trees above, watching with 
an experienced eye, were a pair 
of veterans who by now were, 
apparently, feeling rather old for 
this work. 

But they were determined to 
have their nest all the same. 
Each time the young birds 
brought up a twig and added it 
to their home-to-be, one of the 
old fellows would hop down 
smartly and remove it to its own 
nest. 

Thus the young birds were un¬ 
wittingly building two nests. 


The Arab Union 

£Jairo is the.headquarters and 
.-Abdel Rahman Assam Bey, 
Egyptian Minister of Arab . 
Affairs, is the secretary-general 
of the Arab Union which was 
founded last month. When the 
pact was signed by representa¬ 
tives of Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, 
Saudi Arabia, the Yemen, Syria, 
and the Lebanon a salute of 
guns was fired at the Zaafarn 
Palace. 

In a recent article in the C N 
we described how the Arab States 
had been brought into closer 
economic and political relations 
as a result of the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Middle-East Supply Centre. 

The pact consists of 20 articles 
and declares . that the Union 
shall not only consist of the 
independent States that have 
signed it but shall be open to 
any other independent Arab 
countries. The main object of 
course, is to safeguard their 
several independence, but the 
Council is . to consider how best 
the Union can collaborate with 
international organisations. Each 
member Slate will only have one 
vote in the Union Council, but 
in trie event of a dispute brought 
up for decision neither party to 
that dispute may take part in 
the deliberations or decision. 

Lying across the land, sea, and 
air communications between the 
Mediterranean and India, these 
Arab States can never again sink 
into obscurity. It is good that 
they should be taking wide views 
of their responsibilities. 1 
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A Merry Milkmaid 

This jolly milkmaid of Kenya has no fear of spilling 
the‘milk she is bringing to the Milk Buying Centre 
of the Government Veterinary Department. She 
is accustomed to balancing it thus for long distances. 


Films For Red Indians 

From the CN Correspondent in Mexico 


^het Mexican Government has 
been exhibiting educational 
film§ among various Indian tribes 
throughout their country. These 
films contain musical numbers, 
short plays, and other items, in 
which* the actors speak in each 
case the language of the tribe of 
Indians to whom the films are 
being shown. So far, films in 
eleven different Indian dialects 
have beeft exhibited. Some of 
these talkie pictures demonstrate 
better methods of cultivating 
lands, cooking new dishes from 
wheat instead of maize, and also 
teach hygiene. 

Great success has resulted from 
‘ this campaign among such Mexi¬ 
can Indian tribes as the Taras- 
cans, the Mayas, and the Yaquis. 


But in the State of Chiapas, 
where the Chamula Indians live 
in a very savage condition in the 
forests, difficulties occurred. 

The ‘government interpreters 
gathered together a few hundred 
Chamula Indians in a forest 
clearing at night and began to 
show them a talkie film in the 
Chamula language. As soon as 
these Indians saw human figures 
moving on the screen and heard 
them talking their own language, 
they fled with cries of terror 
back into the forest depths. The 
same thing happened on several 
nights, and it took a lot of work, 
patience, and persuasion by the 
interpreters to convince these 
savage Indians that there was no 
black witchcraft in the films. 


A Plant to Avoid 


\yiTH tlls gardening season in 
full swing, it is amusing to 
recall an advertisement issued 
by a travelling nurseryman in 
America 80 years ago. He was 
a cheerful rogue and it is easy 
to see that he would not be likely 
to call on the same customer 
twice, at any rate, if he sold 
him plants with the virtues he 
advertised. Here is his descrip¬ 
tion of a plant called The 
Trumpet of Judgment : . 

" This bulbous plant,” he 


writes, “grows to a height of six 
feet, and has flowers from bottom 
to top. ,The bud looks like a 
big, blue cannon-ball, and when 
it opens it produces a noise like 
a pistol-shot! Immediately the 
vegetation takes fire, and bums 
like alcohol for an hour and a 
half. The flowers succeed each 
other during seven or .eight 
months.” 

A garden of such plants must 
have been a noisy—and very 
warm—place most of the year! 
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HAPPY WARRIOR 

LIe did his job to the end, as he would want to do. These 
A 1 simple words in which Mrs Roosevelt, told her sons of 
the death of their father sum up the character of the greatest 
and best-loved American of his time. 


The Chi Wren’s Newspaper, April 28, 1945 


Sincere in his. every thought 
and action, an<L imbued with a 
resolve to raise this world to 
a higher plane, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt lived and worked for 
others and inspired hosts of 
men, women, and children 
throughout the world to join 
his great crusade.' 

Arthur Mee some years ago 
described him in these pages as 
♦ The Man in the Seat of Destiny, 
and the stupendous victories now 
( piling up in every quarter of the 
- world hate fully justified* the . 
prophecy implied in that 
phrase. President Roosevelt 
proved himself at the Sar of 
History a Man who changed, the 
course of human affairs. 

Like his two great friends, 
Winston. Churchill and Joseph 
Stalin, Franklin Roosevelt has in ~ 
/ his time encountered appalling* 
difficulties, but by indomitable 
perseverance and undaunted 
courage has won through. A man 
after their own heart, his influ¬ 
ence in the councils 1 of the Big; 
Three has no£ only hastened the 
hour of Victory but has ironed 
out problems in the organisa¬ 
tion of future World Peace. The 
meeting of our Prime Minister 
and the President in the middle 
of the Atlantic marked, we 
think, a Red Letter Day in the 
history of civilisation, for in the 
Charter they then framed they 
lighted a beacon of hope for a 
world in almost utter darkness. 

His great country had not 
taken up iarms when the 
Atlantic Charter was agreed, 
but his gesture' proved to all* 
men that here was the idealist 
who knew that in the end Right 
must triumph over Might. 

/ The world already knew what 
a reputation as a Realist this 
romantic hero had won among 


his own/people. By his New 
Deal policy he had revolution¬ 
ised the social policy of the U S 
and had brought'back prosperity 
after the deepest phase of de¬ 
pression t^he New World had ever 
known. When Hitler threatened 
the nations of Europe President 
Roosevelt of America spoke out 
like the Good Neighbour Jie was, 
pointing out the folly and 
iniquity of the plunge- 'that 
scoundrel was about* to take. 
Hi^ warnings unheeded, Roose¬ 
velt set himself to build up the 
resources of .his country for the 
part it would have inevitably to 
play. By his Lend-Lease scheme 
he eased the supply problems of 
his fufcqye Allies and by his 
.unerring choice of military and 
civilian leaders he ensured that 
unity of purpose which has been 
so characteristic, of the Allied 
strategy since America came in. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s transcend-' 
ent goodwill allied with a grim 
firmness of purpose has been 
reflected in the millions of his 
countrymen he had sent to train 
among us. He, alas, had never 
come during these war years, but 
there can be few who have not 
listened-in to his magnificent 
voice imparting to us as to his 
fellow citizens something of that 
vision which was the mainspring 
of bus being. 

The heroic President has 
passed on to join the Immortals, 
and never in History has there * 
, been a passing which has been 
mourned by so many of the 
world’s peoples. For not only 
was he a Leader of Leaders, but 
he w&s also a very lovable 
human being, undismayed by an 
ever-present physical infirmity, 
and -winning all hearts by his 
grace of 'manner, his jrich sense 
of humour, -and a natural smile. 


The New President 


JCJenator Harry Truman has 
become the 32nd President 
of the United States, and, auto¬ 
matically, Commander-in-Chipf 
of all U S fighting forces. This 
is in accordance with Article 2 
of the Constitution, which 
ordains that in case of death 
of the President the powers and 
duties of the office sh^ll devolve 
on the Vice President; and it 
is the seventh time in history 
that this has taken place. 
p Mr Truman, who last November 
becarrie the Vice-Presidential 
candidate of the Democrats by a 
huge majority, .was bom 61 
years ago at Lamar, in the mid- 
western State of Missouri. Ho 
has called.himself “just.a farm 
boy,” but that is merely his 
modest way, for he has served 
his country in broader fields 
than those of the Middle West. 


In the First World War he 
fought in France as an artillery 
officer, and later became pre¬ 
siding judge in his State. In 
1935, and again in 1940, he 
was elected- Senator, and during 
this war played a big part as 
chief of the Truman Committee 
which^ investigated charges of 
'waste in war contracts and led 
to great improvement in quality 
and speed of output in vital 
industries. 

True democrat and fhampioiv 
of the cause of freedom, Mr 
Truman goes to the White House 
in an hour of ironically mingled 
triumph and tragedy 'for his 
country. And the freedom-loving 
world, in mourning the passing 
of a truly great man, will also 
offer dp prayers for a blessing 
on him who now assumes the 
mighty burdens of his office. 


From President Truman’s First Public Speech 


rroDAY the entire world is look- 
ing to America for enlight¬ 
ened leadership to peace and 
progress. Such a leadership 
requires vision, courage, toler¬ 
ance. It can be provided only by 
a uni ted nation deeply devoted to 
thejiighest ideals. 

With 'great humility I call upon 
all Americans to help me keep 
our nation'united in defence of 
'those ideal* which have been so 


eloquently proclaimed by Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt. 

I appeal to. every American, 
regardless ,of party, race, creed, 
or colour, to support our efforts 
to build a strong and lasting 
United Nations organisation. /; 

With Divine guidance and your 
help, we will find the new passage 
to a far better world, a kindly 
and friendly world, with just and 
lasting peace. 



Little News Reels 


The Nation’s Milk 

gERious concern about the 
nation’s milk supply, both 
as id quantity and purity, was 
expressed in the House of Lords 
the other day. 

Viscount Bledisloe said that, 
according to leading veterinary 
experts,. the prevalence of cer¬ 
tain . cattle diseases in this 
country resulted in an under¬ 
production, from three million 
dairy cattle, of about 200 million 
gallons of milk a year. He 
pleaded for a compulsory health 
service for cattle. 

Milk, said Lord Bledisloe, is 
the A1 priority food of the 
nation. Before the war, he went 
on to say, rather less than half 
a pint of milk a day was con¬ 
sumed by each person in Great 
Britain; now it is more, than 
half a pint. But it /•should 
be at least three-quarters of 
a pint a day, with rather 
more for children- and nursing 
mothers. Later speakers, includ¬ 
ing Lord Moran,, the well-known 
physician, said that the average 
consumption of" milk should" be 
at least one pint a day. 

It was made clear in the 
course of this debate that cattl£ 
diseases are the main cause of 
impure milk. Lord Addison 
attributed much of the trouble to 
the lack of sufficient properly 
trained veterinary surgeons, and 
he urged a great extension of 
cur veterinary colleges. 

The Earl of, Listowel said that 
the Government were fully 
aware of all the dangers and 
deficiences in regard to milk and 
would do all that they could to 
inuprove matters. In the mean¬ 
time, he said, the heat treat¬ 
ment of milk is the best safe¬ 
guard. 

Fat or Lean 

TTere is some cheering news 
for those who are lean and 
spare "in physique.. Dr Henry 
Hales has written in the Medical 
Press and Circular that the cor¬ 
rect weight for any person is the 
lowest consistent with full 
physical and mental > vigour, 
and that any additional fat 
above that figure throws a strain 
on the body chemistry. 

In other words, a super-abun¬ 
dance of flesh is not 'a,good 
thing. The main corrective for 
it is'plenty of exercise, vigorous 
if one is young, less strenuous 
as one’s years ^ advance. 

So, if you have the “lean and 
hungry look ” , it may be a sign 
of good, and not bad health. 


JJarnes Borough Council turned 
down a proposal to spend 
£3000 on Victory Day celebra¬ 
tions. The public at the meeting 
applauded a reference to the deci¬ 
sion of Sutton and Cheam to 
have. a thanksgiving service 
instead of celebrations. 

. Studley Priory, a sixteenthrcen- 
tury building near Oxford, has 
been requisitioned as a rest home 
for Waafs. 

The world's largest flying boat , 
the 72-ton Mars ; of the U S, broke 
its previous monthly records of 
its regular flights between Cali¬ 
fornia and Pearl Harbour with 
an average of 9A flying hours per 
day. The Mars has a crew of 13. 

Home Guard officers are to be 
granted honorary rank. Thus 
former Home Guard officers will 
be addressed as captain, major, 
and colonel,- and so on, according 
to the highest rank held for not 
less than six months. 

Londoners will soon be able to 
see the first aluminium house 
designed for this country. 

Mr Charles Farr, of Luton t who 
has retired from work at the,age 
of 83, claims to have travelled 
more than 100,000 miles in the 
Luton district , carrying hats. 

Tf he, little town of St Valery-en- 
Caux will in future fly the 
Scottish flag o£St Andrew beside 
the Tricolour at all its public 
ceremonies in honour Qf the" 
fallen "of the Highland 51st Divi¬ 
sion which was surrounded there 
in 1940. N 


Tlie biggest milk distribution 
centre in London loses 8000 milk 
bottles a day through breakages. 
Another organisation has a million 
bottles broken a month. An in¬ 
crease in the milk allowance may 
be made conditional oh the return 
of empty bottles. 

In a recent article on Harness¬ 
ing the Electrons we unfortun¬ 
ately wrote of 1000 electrons in an 
atom of hydrogen. There is, of 
course, only one. 

In the voting on the form to be 
taken by the war memorial at 
Luton, 2675 people voted for. an 
extension of hospital services; 
1173 for a rest, recreational, and 
health centre; 855 for a model 
village for disabled ex-Service- 
men, and 636 for a public hall. 

When Dr GoTdon Seagrave 
returned to his mission station at 
Namkhan in Burma the Burmese 
welcomed him with a feast"'at 
which 150 roast pigs were served. 

Suggestions by the employees 
of the U S War Department have 
. saved the American taxpayers 
nearly £12,000,000 since June, 
m3. ' ;■ 

Jr was disclosed- by Mr C. D. 

> Howe, Canadian Munitions 
Minister, that . a , four-engine 
bomber bigger than the Lancaster 
will be manufactured in Canada 
this year. 

The , Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution have given £40 to the 
Margate and Walmer crews for 
rescuing sailors of - a steamer in 
collision, the crew of a- plane, and 
a boy who had paddled too 1 far 
from the shore. 


Liberation News- Reel 


gPAiN has broken off diplomatic 
relations' with Japan follow¬ 
ing the assassination by the 
Japanese of the staff of the 
Spanish Consulate-General at 
Manila. 

The French army that fought 
its way across the Rhine recently 
was the first one to do so for 150 
years, said General De Gaulle 
recently. 

0%e of the first French war 
memorials will be erected at 
Cannes in memory of Helene 
Vagliano, leader of the Cannes 
Maquis, who though tortured and 
eventually shot by the Germans 
refused to disclose the where¬ 
abouts of the Resistance leaders. 
She has been accorded the title 
of “ HeroineJof France ” 

. Qn the coastaTTiills near Calais 
is a site from which ten V 3 
rocket-shells a minute were to be 
fired at London. 

U S First Army troops captured 
285 members pf Ribbentrop/s 
German Foreign Ministry at Mul- 
hausen. 


Mr Harold Balfour, Under¬ 
secretary for Air until last De¬ 
cember, said recently that the 
Germans intended to launch 2400 
flying bombs every day against 
Southern England. RAF bomb¬ 
ing upset their plans. 

Youth News Reel 

JjY-the wish of Empire Scouts Salvaging thousands of 
Lord Rowallan, new Chief 


Over 500 more Dutch children 
have arrived at a hostel near 
Sheffield. 

The 12,000-ton German pocket 
battleship Admiral Scheer has 
been sunk in Kiel Harbour by the 
RAF. The only large, warships 
Germany now * has are cruisers 
Koln and Emden. The cruiser 
Prinz Eugen and the battleship 
Gneisenau are believed to be out 
of action. 1 

The Cunard White Star liner 
Georgic, 27,000 tons, has-been 
repaired after being bombed 
and set on fire in Suez Bay, where 
she teas run ashore and thought 
to be a total loss. 

Hanover was captured by the 
Allies without a fight. 

The harbour at Boulogne has 
been rebuilt by Allied engineers, 
and wounded are now being 
transported through it. 

^mong the first important Ger¬ 
mans to fall into Allied 
hands were the Nazi diplomat 
Von. Papen, 96-year-old Field-. 
Marshal Von Mackensen, and 
the late ex-Kaiser’s fourth son, 
Prince August Wilhelm.' 

Germany has been split into two - 
for both administrative and mili¬ 
tary purposes. Field-Marshal Busch 
is C-in-C of the North-West, 
Kesselring in the Centre and 
South. 


old 


Scout of the British Isles, has 
become Chief Scout of the British 
Empire. * 

Returning from camp, two 
Scouts of the 8th Castleford 
(Yorkshire) Troop noticed a stack 
of pit props on fire and other 
stacks in danger. Troop Leader R. 
Harvey cycled to' the nearest fire 
brigade, while Second R. Painter 
removed unburned logs from the 
blaze. 

Every officer on board a certain 
British destroyer is a Scout, and 
several members of the creic are 
also members of the Scout Move - 
ment . 


Christmas cards, members of the 
3rd Bulawayo Scout Group re¬ 
mounted them for sale last 
Christmas, and as a result have 
been able to send £371 to the St 
Dunstan’s home in South Africa. 

The present membership of the 
Canadian Boy Scout Association is 
94,000. At one time or another 
750,000 Canadians have been 
members of the Movement, in¬ 
cluding more than 120,000 men on 
active service. 

In a football match between the 
Royal Engineers and the R AM C 
in Italy the other day three of 
the players were Old Boys of the 
1st Mid-Surrey Boys Brigade 
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The Children’s Newspaper, April 28, 1945 , ^ 

St Paul’s Church Passes By LAMP LODGERS African Troops as Pioneers 


Q N readers will recall our 
article on the mobile 
churches which serve the armies 
in Belgium and Holland. 

The chaplain in charge of the 
Motor Church of St Paul has de¬ 
scribed some of its adventures. 
“Its first journey,” he says, “was 
not unworthy of its Patrcn Saint. 
Everywhere as we passed, British 
faces looked up at us and grinned 
as they paused in their endless 
and vital work on the roads. 
Military policemen at cross-roads 
waved us on, their tanned and 
dusty faces beaming upon this 
unexpected sight. 

U BOATS SINK 
FEWER SHIPS 

T^ewer Allied ships were sunk by 
x U-boats last- March than in 
February, when more ships were 
sunk than in January. The U- 
boat war on our shipping, which 
had almost come to a standstill, 
^ flared up again last December so 
that there was a certain increase 
in ships lost during the next two 
months. But in spite of the U- 
boats’ continued greater efforts 
in March, they sank fewer ships. 

FOR ESSEX ORPHANS 

The Essex' County Council are 
showing the right attitude 
y towards the orphans in their 
children's homes. They have 
adopted a scheme under which 
every child in their homes will 
have an “uncle or aunt/’ who 
Will make it his or her business 
to give the child treats, especi¬ 
ally at Christmas and on the 
child’s birthday; invite the 
orphan home now and then, 
and visit the children’s home at 
least once a week. Thus, it is 
hoped, all the children will have 
a family circle in which they 
will be able to find a welcome 
when they have grown up. 

Committees are to be set up for 
each children’s home in the 
county to carry out this scheme 
and see that it works. 

The C N wishes the Essex 
County Council every success in 
this mission of human kindli¬ 
ness and hopes that their 
scheme will be adopted through¬ 
out the country. 


“French refugees returning Jt is said that all good things Duke of Devonshire, Under- 

4 home ’ in hundreds, in every must come to an end. This . Secretary for the Colonies, 

imaginable vehicle, hesitated - as quotation certainly applies to has . visited our East and West 

we passed, shouting and greet- -many birds in the side streets^ African troops serving in Burma 
ing us with waving hands and of Esher, Surrey, who have used tias been telKn S the House 

happy faces, , and then, catching the lampholders .as nesting boxes of Lords their smartness and 

sight of St Paul, stopped to gaze during the blackout. keenness, their good health, their 

for a moment upon this big Recently the council issued high spirits in face of the enemy, 
Church on wheels before it instructions that the lamps were and their complete confidence 
passed out of sight. to be restored; and this order in being able to beat the Japs. 

“Inside is a beautiful little did not meet the approval of the The Duke did say, however, 
altar decked in gold and red with local bird-lovers, for they main- that a sore point with these 
a cross of unique design and tained that the birds should not troops was the question of leave, 
candlesticks. There is room for be turned out of their homes. They want to see their homes— 
a dozen worshippers. Inside, it while they were breeding. \ a V ery natural desire. There 

is well lit and can be blacked out It seems, however, that Mr had been difficulties in the way 
—a vital thing. The loudspeaker and Mrs Bird will have to leave of drawing up a scheme for 
equipment enables cne to speak their prefabricated homes and leave for these gallant men, said 
easily to a congregation of 5000. - again make their own in the the duke, but he hoped to be 
It has its own wireless set.” trees. able to make a welcome an- 



These keen young footballers from -public and secondary schools have been 
taking an Easter holiday course in Association football at the Chelsea F C 
ground. George Smith, centre-half for Charlton, is demonstrating ball control 


SURGERY UNDER FIRE The King’s Fund PLASTIC TABLECLOTHS 


nouncement in the near future. 

The Duke of Devonshire added 
that, alread/, much work had 
been done in preparing the way 
for the return of these native 
African troops to civil life. 

African natives who have 
been helping to fight Freedom’s 
battles will have got used to cer¬ 
tain amenities which they did 
not enjoy before, and they will 
have learned much, too. It will 
not be possible, therefore, just 
to put the clock back as though 
nothing had happened. 

Herein lies the promise of real 
progress in colonial develop¬ 
ment. We must “cash in ” on 
the advances Which the war has 
brought about. 

PICTURES BY 
PRISONERS-OF-WAR 

■fjRiTiSH prisoners-of-war in Ger- 

_ many have sent paintings to 
the Selection Committee of this 
year’s Royal Academy which opens 
on May 7. The prisoners’ works 
were brought here by repatriated 
men. 

Some of. the pictures are by 
Servicemen who were not artists 
before the war, but their work is 
so good that experts believe the 
prisoners must have received 
lessons from an experienced. 
artist. 

CIVIL FLYING FOR 
DEMOBILISED AIRMEN 

»T<he Canadian Government is 
considering an excellent 
scheme whereby ex-airmen of the 
RCAF will be able to set 
up their own civil flying service 
to link up many communities 
scattered over the vast expanse 
of the Dominion. 

It is planned that the new 
venture shall be financed by the 
airmen themselves, and by the 
townships and villages to be 
served on the new flying routes. 
It is estimated that a capital of 
4,200,000 dollars will be needed. 
Aircraft would first be provided 
by the Government from the 
surplus cf machines after the 
war. The committee promoting 
the plan hope to operate the air 
service from at least 30 bases. 


- MERCURY MINES 

J^uring this war mercury has 
been mined in Canada for 
the first time in the Dominion’s 
history. This valuable volatile 
metal is used in the chemical 
industries, in medical supplies, 
and in gold mining. In 1943 four 
million dollars’ worth of mercury 
were obtained from cinnabar ore 
deposits in British /Columbia. 
Formerly cinnabar ore, a crystal¬ 
line substance, was obtained from 
California, Germany, Hungary, 
Peru, China, Japan, and Spain. 
The cinnabar mines in Spain were 
worked for about 2300 years. 


J)uring a fierce attack on a 
bridgehead across the Irra ? 
waddy River in Burma, a British 
doctor and a Sikh doctor carried 
out operations cn wounded men 
with shells bursting near them. 
They worked by the light of a 
hurricane lamp, and their 
operating theatre was a shallow 
pit covered with legs and earth. 
Once a shell hit the roof, bring¬ 
ing down a shower of earth on 
them and their patients. But’ 
the two heroic doctors calmly 
carried on their humane work 
and saved the lives of several 
batfly wounded British and' 
‘Indian soldiers. 


A Beautiful Prayer 


^Yithin the ancient walls of 
Westminster Abbey, when 
great men gathered to pay 
homage to the memory of Earl 
Lloyd-George of Dwyfor, the 
Dean of Westminster .used a 
prayer which we commend to all, 
young and old, who have the 
future wellbeing of humanity at 
heart. 

This prayer is an adaptation 
of a passage from a speech de¬ 
livered by Abraham Lincoln, at 
his second Presidential inaugura¬ 
tion in 1865. Here it is: Grant, 


O merciful God, that with malice 
toward none, with charity to all , 
with firmness in the right as 
Thou givest us to see the right, 
toe may strive to finish the task 
which Thou hast appointed us; 
to hind up the nation's toounds; 
to 'care for him ivho shall have 
borne the battle, and for his 
ividoio and his orphan; to do all 
which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations, 
through Jesus Christ, our' Lord. 
Amen . 


J^Jany will be the needs as the 
result of war service which 
cannot be covered adequately 
by Government schemes, and so 
the King has agreed to the for¬ 
mation of, a King George VI 
Fund for assisting war-disabled 
members of all bur services (in¬ 
cluding the Merchant Navy, the 
Home Guard, and Civil Defence 
organisations) as well as widows 
and orphans of those who lost 
their lives through war service. 

This . Fund will replace the 
King George V Fund formed 
towards the end of the last war 
and now” exhausted. 

When appeals for donations 
are made at the conclusion of 
hostilities, we have no doubt 
that the response will be spon¬ 
taneous and generous. 

RCAF Comes of Age 

HThe Royal Canadian Air Force, 
the youngest of Canada’s 
Services, has this year had its 
21st birthday. It was founded on 
April 1,1924. Sixteen years later 
its strength was only 4000 men. 
Today it numbers more than 40 
squadrons who have fought over 
every front. 

Its members have in this war 
been awarded more than 5000 
honours, including the Victoria 
Cross. 


A mong many new plastic 
innovations we now have 
tablecloths made of synthetic 
resin, which are untearable, 
non-inflammable, and waterproof. 

The material is rather thicker 
than the. ordinary cloth, and 
can be printed on in all kinds of 
coloured designs with plastic 
inks. A dirty tablecloth of 
plastic material can be washed 
on the table itself,, or, being 
opaque, can be white one side 
for meals and coloured on the 
other for ordinary use. 


WHERE THERE’S A 
WHEEL 

TTarban SrNGir, an Indian soldier,. 
AX escaped from a prison camp 
in Germany, took a bicycle from 
a Nazi, . and rode it to the 
American lines. . He then per¬ 
suaded the Americans to let him . 
take the bicycle to Brussels, and. 
on arriving in the Belgian capital, 
persuaded the RAF to let him 
bring it to England. Now this per¬ 
suasive soldier is trying to per¬ 
suade the British Navy to let him 
take it to India. 


Tricking 

'J’he immense seas* of artificial 
fog, and of genuine smoke 
of battle, have produced start¬ 
ling effects for our men on the 
Western Front. It has proved 
once more that the unaided eye 
is not a sure, guide to size and 
distance. Rendered indistinct 
and shadowy by the haze, an 
enemy may appear a huge figure 
stationed far away. In reality 
he may be a little man, close at 
hand. The explanation is that 
such a man, being apparently 
farther off than he really is, 
seems gigantic, simply because 
he appears bigger than he should 
be at the distance away at which 


the Eye 

the beholder imagines him to be • 
standing. 

Marvellous as are its powers, 
the eye can easily be tricked. 
Thus, if we see two men side by 
-’side, one short, and the other 
tall, the short man may seem 
absurdly so, while the tall man 
is made to appear still taller. 
Pattern, as masters of camou¬ 
flage are aware, can deceive 
human vision. The apparent 
height of a short man can be 
seemingly ' increased by his 
wearing clothes with stripes 
running horizontally, but a pat¬ 
tern of horizontal stripes makes a 
stout man appear incredibly fat. 
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Night-Fighter’s Day Off 

On this soldier's sector fightirrg is done only 
;at night. During his daylight rest-time he 
reads the Army newspaper. The Crusader. 


CLASSICS IN MODERN EDUCATION 


all who love the highest 
qualities of the human, mind 
the. necessary sacrifice of the 
Arts courses at our universities 
in order to set free as many 
young men as possible for the 
defence of Freedom has been one 
of the real sorrows of these war 
years. War and hate are the 
eternal foes of that human 
kindness whose manifestation is, 
enshrined down the ages in 
literature and the arts. Few 
anqient peoples contributed more ‘ 
to this than .the Greeks and 
Romans, whose writers and 
thinkers have inspired the 
greatest poets and philosophers 
since their day. Known as the * 
classics, the writings of the 
Greeks and Romans have been 
regarded as the most influential 
in the formation of character 
and human understanding. In 
these modern days of science 
and high enterprise, however, 
there is a feeling that studies 
other than the classics should be 
pursued by young people. 

Mr C. M. Bowya, Warden of 
Wadham College, Oxford, made 
a staunch defence of the 
classics, however,, in his pre¬ 
sidential address to the Classical 
Association at Oxford the other 


day. While admitting the claims- 

• of the .scientific spirit, Mr Bowra 
: said that ’-Qie spiritual -experience 

* derived from great literature 
such as Greece and Rome pro¬ 
duced in their golden days is not 
a thing we can lightly throw 
away. 

Mi’Bowra put .the case for the 
classics in these words: 

“An educatipnal instrument- so 
important as this \cannot be 
treated as a mere luxury, and 
should not be confined to the 
leisured few. All who can derive 
profit from it should be able to 
do so, and we may be confident 
that it will sharpen their wits 
and enliven their sensibility. In 
a chaotic world we are for¬ 
tunate that we have - kept'our 
classical inheritance, and it will 
fall to us before lon£ to set a 
lead in the renewal of classical 
studies.” . 

j In our view, the function of the 
classics is to provide a solid 
groundwork of thought, literary 
taste, and exact expression, and 
so they are a prime educational 
asset. They are, however* not 
an end in themselves, but merely 
a means to an end, which is 
happiness and well-being in the 
present super-realistic age. 


The War Against Yellow Fever 


gooTH Africa is to strike a blow 
against the ■ widespread 
tropical disease of yellow fever. 

The new Reitfontein labora¬ 
tory near Johannesburg has 
already begun to make suitable 
vaccines and, , by the time pro¬ 
duction is in full swing, it should 
be able to supply the needs. of 
the people-in the Union and 
all the ctner African terri¬ 
tories as well. In this way it 
will be backing-up the Yellow 
Fever. Research Institute in 
Uganda and Nigeria. 

Vaccination - is^ a very good 
method of preventing yellow- 
fever infection, as was proved 
in 1940, when the vaccination of 
nearly two million people in the 
danger zone ^prevented the 
spread of the epidemic in the 
Anglo^Egyptian Sudan. But 
there are other method^ of fight¬ 
ing the disease—chief among 
them the war against the 


special kind of mosquito that 
spreads yellow fever by its bite. 
In the towns'of British West 
Africa, for example, the open- 
water supplies where mosquitoes 
used , to be able to breed freely 
are increasingly being piped. 

The war against yellow fever 
in Africa is not yet won, but it 
can be won, as it has been else¬ 
where. In the British West 
/Indian islands, for example, 
the people have been kept free 
for the last thirty years from 
the yellow-fevef* scourge of pre¬ 
vious centuries. The problem 
there now is simply one df 
watchfulness ' to keep' out the 
deadly mosquito. This constant 
viligance, together with modern 
scientific methods in vaccination 
and mosquito destruction, is the 
way to beat yellow fever in 
Africa as in the Caribbean. More 
vaccine from South Africa is 
another step towards victory. 
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Nazis of the 
Dark Ages 

Thrilling tales of their experi¬ 
ences at the hands of the 
Nazis, told by a Norwegian 
bishop and a Danish pastor to 
a congregation in the Abbey, 
recently, must have stirred the 
shades of the old monks of 
Westminster. 

“Bishop -Fjellbu told of thb 
destruction of the Norwegian 
churches and schools, and of the 
deportation of the clergy. Pastor 
Sandbaek revealed how in Den¬ 
mark he had been kept in irons, 
stripped and beaten, and once 
cross-examined without rest for 
39 hours. Then, RAF ’bombs 
falling on the Gestapo head- v 
quarters at Aarhus, when he was v 
again under examination, some¬ 
thing * happened that the old 
• monks would have thought a 
miracle. Darting into a corridor, 
he dropped through a hole in 
the floor, and fell three storeys 
to the ground, where, uncon¬ 
scious, he was rescued. 

These stories, and scores more 
that are now coming to light 
fxom slave labourers at last re¬ 
leased, are.further proof, if such 
proof were needed, that the Nazi 
' policy and practice are one with 
the policy and procedure of a 
barbarous England that passed 
900 years ago. It was a pious 
old ’znohk at Peterborough who. 
writing the last sad pages of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the 
twelfth century, told a tale that 
all the monks knew, for' the 
monks were our sole historians. 

He tells how the lawless nobles 
filled the land with castles, built 
by the enforced labour of the 
poor. “ And when these castles 
were finished they filled them , 
with devils and evil men.” All, # 
women as well as men, suspected 
of possessing wealth, were 
thrown, into the castles and 
there, day and night, submitted 
to torture. What those tortures 
were the Chronicle informs the 
student. Some of the villainies 
employed by the Nazis are there, 
'Those old evildbers had not the 
frightful refinements of mis¬ 
applied science available to the 
Germans, but they were not 
without a certain terrible in¬ 
genuity, as when “They * put 
them into -dungeons wherein 
were adders and snakes and 
toads, and so wore them out. ” 

All. this was eight centuries 
ago, and we look upon the re¬ 
cord with shame and horror, but 
German methods are tortures of 
today, of this very hour—and 
Hitler is unashamed and un¬ 
moved. 

Army Colleges 

HThe Army is now beginning to 
organise colleges through 
which 100,000 serving men and 
women will pass. / 

A one-month “pep” course will 
be given to selected soldiers and 
ATS at these colleges, of which 
there will be six in home 
commands and others in India, > 
France, and Germany. A special 
test known as the Forces Pre¬ 
liminary Examination has been 
arranged in conjunction with the 
universities; and those who pass 
it will not be required to take 
entrance examinations for the 
universities and some professions. 

The Army college in Scotland 
is expected to be Newbattle 
Abbey, a well-known beauty spot 
near Dalkeith which was given 
to Scotland by the Marquis of , 
Lothian as an adult education 
centre. 


The Children 



Green Glory 

Qwing to .the demands of wax 
and »a lack of adequate 
replacements, a world famine in 
timber is threatened. 

The danger was discussed at 
a gathering of the Men of the 
Trees (a movement pledged to 
advance the interests of forestry) 
held in London the other day, 
at which representatives of 18 
countries, including Argentina, 
Mexico, Persia, Colombia, Lux¬ 
embourg, Switzerland, China, 
Liberia, Cuba, and Holland, were 
present. As a result, a World 
forestry Committee was formed 
to make plans for-restoring the 
forests of the world. 

Captain .St Barbe Baker said 
at the meeting that a world 
charter for forestry was in the 
course of preparation and would 
be published shortly under the 
pleasing title of Green Glory. 

The C N has repeatedly urged 
the importance of forests and 
woodlands, not only for use as 
timber, but for their sheer beauty 
and elegance. They are a treasure 
of Nature which the world must 
preserve and develop. 

« ' . 

PIT PONIES 

The 'Secretary of the Royal 
* Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty^ to - Animals has 
written to The Times pleading 
the cause of pit ponies. “ It will 
be a happy day,” he 'writes, 

“ when it is fib longer- necessary 
to use ponies in coal-mines/’ 

We hope that this point will 
not escape consideration by the 
Government when' they tackle 
the problem of reorganising the 
coal industry. One of the 
suggestions in the recent mining 
engineers’ Report was the use of 
underground locomotives. This, 
surely, /would go a long way, if 
not the whole way, to spare those 
animals who are denied even the 
daylight which is the common 
heritage of man and beast. 


The Atlant 

The groundwork of the new Chat 
United Nations at San Francisco 
1941 • A M the A llied Nations have $ 
embodying its principles. , Here we 

1 Their countries seek' no 
aggrandisement, territorial or. 
other. 

2 They desire no territorial >■ 

changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned. * 

3 They respect the rights of all * 
peoples to choose the form of 
government they prefer; - they 
wish to see sovereign rights and' 
self-government restored to those 
who have been deprived of them. * 

4 They will endeavour, with 
due regard to existing obliga¬ 
tions, to further enjoyment by all 
States, victor or vanquished/ 
of access on equal terms to the 
trade and-raw materials of the 
world needed for their prosperity. 

5 They desire to bring about * 
the fullest collaboration between 

* all nations with the object of./ 
securing for all improved labour 
standards, economic advance-?. ~ 
ment, and social security. ^ 

6 After the destruction of ; 
Nazi tyranny,^they hope to see 
a peace giving all nations safety : 
within their own boundaries, : " 


Under the E 

£ an ad A is promising us more 
bacon. We shall be getting 
rasher and rasher. 

□ 

(Children formed a queue for ice . 
cream . It was in their line . 

0 

There is a belief that PETER 
it is unlucky to kill. WANTS T 
spiders. Especially 
among spiders. 

0 

ffARS of the future will 
not have, bonnets. 

Their gears will not be 
head-gears. 

0 

London housewives are 
short oi salti And 
feeling the pinch. 



If good co 
fa* 


Carry oN 


The Even 


Joy of Spring 

Jt was inspiring and animating 
to witness this first awaken¬ 
ing of spring; to feel its warm 
breath stealing over the senses ; 
to see the moist mellow earth 
beginning to put forth the 
green sprout and the. tender 
blade ; and the trees and shrubs 
in their reviving tints and burst¬ 
ing buds, giving the promise of 
returning foliage and flower. 
The bleating of new-dropped 
lambs was faintly heard from 
the fields; the sparrow twit¬ 
tered about the thatched eaves 
and budding hedges; the robin 
threw a livelier note into his 
late querulous wintry strain ; and 
the lark, springing up from the 
reeking bosom of the meadows, 
towered away into the bright 
fleecy cloud, pouring forth tor¬ 
rents of melody. f 

Washington Irving 


I 

A cloud lay cradled #ear the 
setting sun, . ■ i 

A gleam of crimson tinged its 
braided snow ; 

Long had I watched the glory 
moving on 

O’er, the still radiance of the lake . 
below. '' - 

Tranquil its spirit seemed, and!: 

floated slow ! • 

Even in its very motion .there- 
was rest: 

While every* breath of eve that 
chanced to blow 

Patriotism 

T ove of country must draw 
forth good feeling in men’s „ 
minds, as it will tend to make 
them cherish a desire for its wel¬ 
fare and improvement. To claim 
kindred with the honourable and 
high-minded, as in some degree , 
allied with them, must imply at 
least an appreciation of great 
and good qualities. Whatever, 
then, supplies men with a motive 
for following upright and noble 
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; Newsier 


ic Charter 

'ter which, is to be drawn up by the 
is the Atlantic Charter of April , 
ighed at Washington a Declaration 
summarise its eight points. 
and assurance for all people in 
all lands of freedom from fear 
and want. 

7 Such a peace should enable 
all men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance. 

S They believe that all the 
nations must abandon the use 
of force, and that, pending the 
establishment of a permanent 
, system of general security, there 
should be disarmament of the 
nations which threaten aggres¬ 
sion outside their frontiers. They 
will likewise encourage all prac¬ 
ticable measures which will 
. lighten the burden of armament. 

0 

K AND K 

^oenigsberg surrenders • to the 
^ Russians ! Krupps of Essen 
. alls to the Americans ! Those 
.were two simultaneous items; of 
recent news. One was the historic 
capital of the Junkers, the other 
their great traditional arsenal; 
and in the coincidence of their 
'ebacle we can see an end for ever 
of Junkerdom and Nazidom, and 
of all their devil's brew. 


ditor's Table 

JF the meat ration is cut many 
people will think it is rather 
tough. 

■ ' 0 

J^azi Germany, says a writer, is like 
a turtle on its back. In the 
soup. 

PUCK „ 0 

O KNOW I T * s san * a new 

daffodil will make 

a stir. We prefer a 
spoon. 

B 

gncK to your overcoat, 
advises a doctor. 
By gum 1 

.0 

y^IRMEN must be cool- 
headed. Never fly 
into a rage. 



oks curry 
our 


Exams and Rewards 

The passing of examinations 
is not alone sufficient* to 
guarantee a career. 

This was the burden of some 
remarks made by Mr A. J. 
Makins in his Presidential address 
at the Insurance Institute of 
London the other day. 

Examinations ^certainly pro.- 
vide a good foundation on which 
to build. But, as Mr Makins 
said, education is in the air 
literally, as well as figuratively, 
and we all absorb knowledge, as 
it were, through the pores of our 
skins, drinking it in without 
knowing we do so. Technical 
training must be reinforced by 
practical work, by the demand 
of the constantly seeking' mir.d 
for answers to questions, and by 
the probings of native ability. 

Incentive, in the finest - sei se 
of the word, is more power: ul 
than reward, said Mr Mak’ns, 
and he added, as a strik ng 
example, that it was incentive 
in its purest form—an over¬ 
whelming desire to serve—that 
led to the discovery of radium. 

It is indeed true that good 
work well done brings its own 
reward, at its lowest in cash pay¬ 
ment, but, what is far more 
important, in that satisfied state 
of mind which brings true 
happiness. 

The Terrible Price 

British Empire casualties from 
** the outbreak of war to the 
end of February this year yrere 
1 , 126 , 802 . That has. been the 
bitter price of war paid in lives 
and maimed bodies and untold 
suffering ; and, alas, the price 
is not yet paid in full. 

Of these casualties more than 
one half belong to the United 
Kingdom ; and the figure should 
silence the mischievous and the 
misguided who have at some 
time suggested that this country 
was allowing others to make the 
bigger sacrifice. Let them all 
hang their heads in shame, and 
forever hold their peace. 


ing Cloud 


the 


Wafted the traveller to 
beauteous West. 

Emblem, methought, of the de¬ 
parted soul! 

To whose white robe the gleam 
of bliss is given ; 

And by the breath of mercy made 
to roll 

Right onwards to the golden 
gates of Heaven, 
vVhere, to the eye of faith, it 
peaceful lies, 

And tells to man his glorious 
. destinies. John Wilson 

AT ITS BEST 

conduct—whatever advances in 
'.hern a kindly benevolence to¬ 
wards fellow-countrymen in dis¬ 
tress, will always exercise 'a 
beneficial effect upon the hearts 
and intellects of a Christian 
people ; and these objects are 
fostered under the influence of 
that patriotic spirit which 
identifies national honour and 
national happiness with its own. 

Edward Ramsay 


MAN’S EDUCATION 

J7very man receives two educa- 
^ tions ; the first one is given 
him by others, and the second (far 
the most important) by himself. 

Gibbon 

Passing Pleasures 

\Y7hy, why repine, my pensive 
w friend, 

At pleasures slipt away 
Some the stern Fates will never 
lend, 

And all refuse to stay. 

I see the rainbow in the sky. 
The dew upon the grass ; 

I see them, and I ask not why 
They glimmer or they pass. 

"With folded arms I linger not 
To call them back—t were vain ; 
In this, or in some other spot 
I know they 11 shine again. 

IF, 5. Landor 

RULE YOUR TEMPER 

LIe that hath no rule over his own 
* * spirit is like a' city that is 
broken down and without walls. 

The Proverbs 
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Treasure Trove 

JJuried treasure fiction has at 
last been utterly eclipsed by 
wartime fact. Never before, in 
fancy or imagination, has there 
been such a find as the American 
Third Army recently made at the 
German village of Merkers 
where, as told in last week's C N, 
the Germans had hidden in a 
salt mine ingots of gold esti¬ 
mated to weigh over 100 tons, to¬ 
gether with enormous sums of 
money and priceless art trea¬ 
sures. . 

Romance cannot compete with 
facts such as these. The haul 
made by Jim Hawkins and his 
friends on Stevenson's Treasure 
Island—so rich that they left the 
silver behind, was a bagatelle to 
this hoard, and Monte Cristo's 
gains were modest in comparison. 
For only a fraction of such a 
total as this, men have faced a 
thousand deaths; and although 
most of them have come empty- 
handed home, they have invari¬ 
ably been willing to try again. * 

Treasure-hunting of this sort 
will ever fire the blood of the 
young and hardy, just as the 
thought of new* seas and far 
lands unknown fired Columbus 
and Magellan and Drake. Before 
us lies a book with nearly a score 
of places named and described as 
promising sites in various parts 
of the world in which the treasure 
seeker may ply his tools; but it 
does not name the little river 
Busento, in Southern Italy, 
where, a few years ago, it \fas 
reported, the investigations of a 
French scientist might lead to a 
quest for the riches of Alaric, the 
terrible Gothic king who con¬ 
quered Rome 15 centuries ago. 

, Dying when, intent upon sail¬ 
ing to Africa, Alaric lay. with all 
his spoils about him. The river 
was diverted from its course 
while his grave was prepared in 
its bed, and in that grave he was 
buried-with his gold and jewels. 
Then the river was re-diverted to 
its proper bed, and the slaves who 
had done the work were all slain 
so that none should tell the 
secret of the hiding-place. 

No more has been heard of the 
proposed search. Even were it 
successfully made, it would be 
found that Alaric, for all his con¬ 
quests, could not at that time 
have amassed such a wealth of 
treasure as was buried in that 
deep German salt mine. 

Royal College of 
Church Music 

The King has commanded that 
A the School of English Church 
Music shall in future be known . 
as the Royal College of Church 
Music. This is a well-deserved 
honour and one that will be much 
appreciated, not only in “ Quires 
and places where they sing," 
but in countless homes where 
anthems, and psalms and hymns 
sung by choirboys are listened to 
on the radio. 

The school was founded by 
Sir Sydney Nicholson, who^ 
resigned his position as Organist 
of Westminster Abbey in 1927 to 
devote himself to the work of 
improving the standard of 
Church music. His efforts have 
met with outstanding success. 

During the war the college 
has been in temporary quarters 
at Tenbury and at Leamington; 
it is announced, however, that 
buildings have been secured at 
Canterbury, and that the school 
will transfer its activities there 
in the summer. 


How Should We 
Celebrate? 

t 

YJT/hen the truly wonderful news comes that the war in 
™ Europe is at last over, just how will the average citizen 
of Britain feel and, what is more important, how can he be 
expected to behave ? 

The C N finds itself in com- “it may be that, as a citizen 
plete agreement in one aspect of London, you will find your way 
of this question with the Right - to St Paul’s. It is a fitting thing 
Honourable Isaac Foot. In that the men and women of ‘ 


Victory Day and Drink—an open 
Letter to Dr Joad (the well- 
known philosopher and member 
of the BBC Brains Trust), 
which is published by the West¬ 
minster City Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Mr Isaac Foot writes: 

“ Some time ago public interest 
was aroused by a song, entitled 
Vm going to get lit up when the. 
lights go up in London. When 
the song was broadcast some 
protest was made, and many, ■ 
beside non-drinkers and Puritans, 
expressed the opinion that the 
song was vulgar and untimely. 

“On Armistice Day we shall 
have come to our day of deliver¬ 
ance. With the thought of our 
own deliverance and the libera¬ 
tion of Europe, there will come 
to the ordinary folk of these 
islands the knowledge that with 
all our victory in the field, there 
is yet a shattered Europe with 
hunger and need and distress on 
a vaster scale than the world 
has ever yet known. They will 
know that Armistice Day is not 
the end, but the beginning, and 
that if things for which men 
have fought and died are to be 
preserved, we must prepare our¬ 
selves for the sternest and 
longest endeavour in our history. 
... History might well look 
back with reproach upon a 
Victory Day of which it could 
be written: The people sat down 
to eat and drink, and rose up to 
play. 

“The ordinary people will, I 
think, remember that the day 
does not bring rejoicing every¬ 
where, even in this land. . . . 
Not many families in Britain 
will have survived unbroken. We 
shall be reminded on that day 
that the victory does not belong 
only to those of us who happen 
to be alive. It will belong to 
others as well: 

When Te Deums seek the sky 
And the organ shakes the dome , 

A dead man shall stand at each 

live man's hand , 

For they also have 'tome home. 

“These will be .some of the 
thoughts of the ordinary people 
of this land. % 


London should turn in that 
direction in times of national 
thanksgiving. During the five 
years of war that house of God" 
has been spared. After some of 
the worst nights of enemy fury, 
men’s hearts have been com¬ 
forted to see still standing that 
place, 

Whose sky-like dome 

Hath typified by reach of daring 

' art 

Infinity's embrace; whose guar¬ 
dian crest 

The silent Cross . . s 

“The British people through¬ 
out their history have generally 
in times of highest emotion 
found expression for their 
thoughts in the Psalms . . . 
When Victory Day comes -great 
numbers of our people will pro¬ 
bably turn to the same source to 
find language commensurate with 
their happiness and gratitude: 

When the Lord turned again 
the captivity of Zion, wc were 
like them that dream . Then was 
our mouth filled with laughter 
and our tongue loith singing. 
Then said they among the 
nations, the Lordt hath done 
great things for them . The Lord 
hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad." , 

School For 
Shipbuilders 

ATr Murray Stephen, famous 

Clydeside shipbuilder, has 
opened a working lads.“college." 
Students are boys who wish to 
learn a shipyard trade, and there 
is a long waiting list. Parents 
are consulted before any boy 
enters. 

Most of the lads want to be 
engineers, but the first task of 
a teacher is to discover the 
trade. to which a lad is most 
suited. Then the lads are given 
a technical and practical educa¬ 
tion before they begin work at 
their trade. 

Industrialists all over the 
country are interested, and 
Mr Stephen’s aim is to raise the 
standard of ships’ tradesmen so 
that Britain can play a leading 
part in post-war shipbuilding. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The Harnham Gate of the 
Cathedral Close at Salisbury 
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Mary of the Little Lamb Song-Hit 


The Children's Newspaper, April 2S, 194S 


The Marvels of -Leo, 
the Celestial Lion 


S°“ E h^ 15 I* ve o^-‘lU ef "" d .i 0a H“? ln : rro ! « t .Shet°L 

shire lady, celebrating her 90th birthday, as the original of in the form of- a popular melody 

-the famous rhyme, Mary Had a Little Lamb. With all the called the Trolley Song. It is 

respect that juniors are expected to show to their seniors, T HE 8 reat constellation of Leo, the Lion, may now be seen 

we , w ° u ^ point out that they are quite wrong; both Mary bor j ng It c ia no - clang clangs ^ extending across the southern sky as soon as it is dark, 

andjier Little Lamb, alas, have long since vanished from and buzz buzz buzzes, and zing writes the C N Correspondent. 

* .. zing zings at us every time we 

switch on the wireless. — 


John Roulstone, wrote the 
happy rhyme. Long afterwards, 
Mary, who had become Mrs 
Mary Tyler, wrote a full account 
of the incident ; but by 1830 the 
rhyme, with some new verses, 
had come into the hands of 
Mrs’ Josepha Hale, who pub¬ 
lished them in her poems for 
children. 

Preserved in the school of the 


worldly view. 

Of all childhood’s rhymes none 
is more popular than this. Every 
child knows it as soon as it knows 
what a lamb is and what a 
school looks like; and thousands 
of children must have asked who 
Mary was and what school she 
went to with the <lamb trailing 

her, • . \ 

Not often can such questions 
be answered correctly, but it so, 
happens that in this case they 
can. Claims have been made 
before for other Marys who 
apparently in childhood-possessed 
faithful lambs with snow-white - 
fleeces;: and, - perhaps because of 
these claims, diligent research 

has been made- which should 
'have' established the truth for * 
all time. . , 

■- Mary and the lamb about 

whom - the* rhyme was written 
were both 100 per cent American; 
and Mri Henry Ford,'of motor- JJritain is far from being the 
car fame,' who has been so only country with an acute 


To turn 

to foreign stations is no escape, 
and our enemies may soon have it 
added to their other disasters. 

It has the chief ingredient of 
a; popular song—an infectious, 
too easily remembered refrain. 
The first few times we hear it 
we like it, afterwards intends to 
become a form of mental torture. 
This has always been the fate 


Massachusetts village of SUd- S0I *8 hits, as they are called 


This celestial suggestion of an 
imaginary Lion is very dis¬ 
tinctive, the stars appearing so 
arranged as to indicate vaguely 
what they represent, rather more 
than is usual with these sym¬ 
bolical figures. The stars of Leo 
will be readily recognised from 
our star-map, being almost mid¬ 
way between the horizon and 
overhead. 


bury are some stones and timbers 
from the old school at Sterling 
where Mary’s lamb got her into 
hot water. Preserved by all of 
us in the fragrant pot-pourri of 
earliest recollections are Mary 
and her Little Lamb. 

WINNIPEG'S HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


diligent in preserving facets of 
bygone America, is said to^have 
over 200 documents relating to' 
this fact, i - - . . ' 

Who, then, was this American 
Mary? She was Mary Sawyer, 
who went with hbr lamb to school 
in the village : of Sterling, in 
Massachusetts, though it was so 
much against the rules. (And, in 
passing, we can air rejoice that 
Tom Sawyer, ideal of American 
boyhood, has such a delightful ' 
namesake, to keep him company 
in the realms of gold). , 

Mary Sawyer was born in 1806 
and a young man in her village, 


post-war housing probem. Win¬ 
nipeg, among 7 other Canadian 
cities, is also faced with the 
difficult question. 

A recent survey showed that 
there are no vacant' houses cr 
flats to ' rent in the city and 
only 24 vacant houses for sale. 
Some of “ Winnipeg's 229,2158. 
/population are dwelling in 
patched-up stores, dilapidated 
houses, or living in hotels 
anxiously trying to find ether 
accommodation. 

Arrangements have been made 
to erect .100 homes for returning 
Servicemen as soon as possible. 


nowadays. In the early nineties 
of last century a song called 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay became an 
epidemic, arid our parents drove 
our grandparents to distraction 
by constantly whistling and sing¬ 
ing it. It was not equalled in 
popularity until after the last war 
- when Yes, We Have No Bananas 
became the rage until the world 
sickened of it utterly. From one 
of the first talking pictures ever 
made Sonny Boy emerged to 
afflict the world so that people 
wrote to the newspapers suggest¬ 
ing a dire fate for its composer. 

Popular songs, however, have at 
least, this virtue—they know no 
frontiers. During this war the 
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The chief stars of Leo the 
Lion in relation to Jupiter 

The Lion's brightest star will 
be easily identified. This is 
Regulus, which means Little 
King, it being one of the four 
Royal, Stars of the heavens and 
one of the most famous known 
to the ancients. Regulus is 


Marlene and our 8th' Army men 
took it. from the men they 
were fighting and Anglicised it. 
Similarly, ^in the last w r ar the 
Germans translated the English 
song Sister Susie’s Sewing Shirts 
For Soldiers, which in- German 
was even more damply sibilant. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

FAIRY ERRANDS 


HEN fairies go a-market¬ 
ing, do you know how 
they ride ? 

The elf, he rides on a bat’s 
black wing, his elfin wife 
beside. 

When fairies go a-marketing, 
do you know what they 

see ? 

They see the starshine light 
the earth, a lovely mystery. 

When fairies go a-marketing, 
do you know, what they 

buy? 

They favour wistful love-in-a. 
mist, and sweet cherry-pie. 

When fairies go a-marketing, 
'do you know what they 

know ? 

That everyone's delight they 
are, Queen Mab hath made 
them so. Barbara E. Elkin 


The Bees and Their 
Master 

J .^ thief went into a garden 

■ while the master was 
away, and robbed the hives. 

The owner discovered this, 
and while he was wondering 
how he could catch the thief, 
the bees returned, and finding 
the honey gone, stung their 
master. * 

“Stupid and ungrateful 
wretches!” he Said. “ You let 
a stranger who has robbed 
you go away quietly, and vent 
all your spite on your owner, 
who is puzzling his brains at 
this very moment to know 
how he can make good your 
loss and save your hive from 
hunger.” 

Learn how to know friends 
from* foes. 


FEEDING TIME FOR MRS HEN & HER CHICKS 



Germans produced one in Lili often called Alpha Leoriis because 

—j — on, *--it is i ea( ji n g star Aj so to 

speak, in Leo. It is known to be 
a brilliant white-hot sun, similar 
to, but larger than, Sirius and 
much ; farther away. Regulus 
radiates about 70 times more 
light and heat than our Sun, but 
from 3,544,000 times as far, so 
its light takes about 56 years 
to reach us, its diameter is 
calculated to be nearly three 
times that of our. Sun and its 
surface is more than twice as 
hot, averaging about 12,500 
degrees Centigrade. Two small 
“companion” suns, as they are 
called, accompany Regulus as 
he speeds through space toward 
the west. The larger of these 
appears of 8£ magnitude and is 
a suh radiating about one-third 
as much light as our Sun. Now 
around this “companion”, sun a 
much fainter and smaller body 
revolves; it is probably a flaming 
planet, a “Jupiter-to-be” at 
some distant time. At present 
this flaming world radiates only 
about one five-hundredth as 
much light as our Sun, which is 
similar to the amount Jupiter 
radiated once upon a time. 

The star, next in order of 
brightness is known as Beta 


Know Your Neighbours 

J^very University in Britain 
should have' a school of 
foreign studies.’ This was urged 
recently by a speaker at the Pub¬ 
licity. Club of Glasgow, Mr W. 
Henderson Pringle, who said 
that in terms of hard cash 
such a school might be worth 
more to the community than 
twenty chairs in applied science. 

It ' was his belief, said Mr 
Pringle, that foreign affairs 
would occupy a prominent place 
in our politics for a long time to 
come ; he claimed that their study 
came within the scope of the , 
Universities. Every faculty of arts 
should have a foreign affairs de¬ 
partment attached to it with- a 
professor or director* of great 
■. competence at its head,- who has 
a thorough understanding of 
modern international affairs. 

Physical Jerks 
at Wembley 

^ C N representative who was 
•one cf the 90,000 spectators 
at the Football League (South) 
Cup Final at Wembley, on 
April 7, was very much im¬ 
pressed by a Physical Jerks Dis¬ 
play at half-time. - 

This excellent display was 
given by 250 boys of the Army 
Cadet Force, drawn from the 
six counties of the London 
district. The various exercises 
were smartly done and well 
arranged. 

Introducing this gallant array 
of youth, -a speaker explained 
that the training of members of 
the Army Cadet Force is de- 


Leonis, that is, “B of Leo,” as 
we might say. This star has 
been known since ancient times 
as Denebola, an Arabic name 
which means the Lion's Tail, 
the star, being situated at its 
tip. Denebola is smaller than 
Regulus, radiating about twenty 
times more light than our Sim, 
but it is 2,721,000 times farther; 
away, Denebola's light taking 43 
years to reach us. This might 
be compared with that from 
Jupiter, which takes only 40 
minutes at the present time, 
even though Jupiter is about 
439,000,000 miles away from us 
-and is apparently so near .to 
Denebola. ’’ 

Gamma in Leo, also known by 
dts ancient Arabic name of 
Algeiba, which means Forehead 
of the Lion, is composed of two 
stars easily seen through a com¬ 
paratively small telescope. One, 
a sun of '2.6 magnitude, is of a : 
golden tint; the other, of 3.8 
magnitude, is of a greenish hue. 
This smaller sun revolves round • 
the great golden one in* 407 
years,-which indicates how much 
vaster its orbit must be than 
that of Neptune. The larger sun 
radiates 72 times more light than 
our. Sun and the smaller one 25 
times more, but from a distance 
6,266,000 times farther away, 
their light taking 99 years to 
reach us. 

The two stars Regulus and 
Gamma, together with Eta, Zeta, 
Mu, and Epsilon compose what 
is popularly known as the Sickle 
of Leo.- Of these Epsilon, at tho 
point, as it were, is a sun so 
immense that it radiates 190 
times more light than our Sun, 
but its light takes 204 years to 
reach us. The light from Zeta, 
which is a giant sun, takes 360' 
years to reach us; that from Mu 
takes 171 years. 

Delta in Leo, also known by , 
its ancient Arabic name oi 
Zosma, radiates no more than 
33 times more heat and light 
than our Sun, but from a dis¬ 
tance of only 65 light-years, its 
nearness accounting for its 
brightness ‘ appearing of second 
magnitude. Theta, at 105 light- , 
years’ distance, radiates 40 times 
more light than our . Sun. Thus 
we learn how very much larger 
than our Sun are all the bright 
stars of Leo. G. F. M. 


signed solely 


boys, healthy in mind and body.' 
and imbued [ with the spirit of 
service. 


to produce happy 


The Hairdressers’ Poet Laureate 

JJairdressers have now their opposite St Giles the first circu- 
own poet laureate. In ac- lation library 7 in Scotland, 
knowledgment of the fact, a He himself was a poet of no 
wreath was placed the other day mean order. His long poem, “The 
at the statue of Allan Ramsay in Gentle Shepherd,” alone entitles 

him to a high place in bur litera¬ 
ture. But he is chiefly remem¬ 
bered for discovering the rich 
•literary heritage of such Scottish 
poets ’as Dunbar and Henryson, 
making it available to the public 
in his two famous anthologies. 
Such ballads as the Battle of 
Harlaw and Johnny Armstrong 
(dictated tb Ramsay by a descen¬ 
dant of the hero) might have 
been lost to the world but for the 
perseverance of the genial little 
wigmaker.. Robert: Burns .drew ; 
much inspiration from Ramsay’s 
collection of poetry. ’ . . ■ 


Princes Street Gardens, Edin¬ 
burgh, by the Hairdressers’ 
Federation. 

This recognition is rather be¬ 
lated, for Allan Ramsay, poet 
and anthologist, graced Scottish 
literary circles in the first half of 
the 18th century; but it is not in¬ 
appropriate. For “Honest Allan,” 
as he was known in the capital, 
began life as a wigmaker. Later 
his literary interests induced him 
to mix book-selling with his 
ordinary business of “ perruquier.” 
In 1728 he began in his shon 
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He, Was a Friend 
of the Africans 

W ith the death of Lord Lugard Africa has lost a good friend, 
for it was he who as a builder of our vast African 
possessions upheld the principle of ^educating the native people 
toward the British ideal of self-government. . 

French and British forces there. 
The tact and firmness with which 
Lugard handled this delicate 
situation averted a conflict and 


His most strenuous work was 
done at the end of last century 
when Africa was still the Dark 
Continent, many parts of it' un¬ 
explored, and its thousands of 
separate tribes following a 
savage way of life, oppressed by 
their native tyrants, engaged in 
almost continuous warfare with 
each other, carried off as slaves 
by Arab raiders, and sometimes 
debauched by alcohol sold by 
unscrupulous traders. * 

Lord Lugard, who started life 
as an Aripy officer, first made his 
name in Africa in 1888 by de¬ 
feating the forces of Arab slave- 
raiders in Nyasaland, though 
they outnumbered his little band 
by ten to orm 

In 1890 he went farther north 
to organise the Protectorate of 
Uganda. He was faced with 
many difficulties. Rebellions 
were fomented against him by 
rival Europeans, and in 1891 the 
British East Africa Company, 
which had been financing the 
undertaking, decided to give up 
the country through lack of 
funds. Lugard, assisted by the 
Church Missionary Society, pre¬ 
vented the abandonment of the 
country and lived to see it 
become a model state among our 
territories in Africa. 

His next task, in 1894, was to 
help in the foundation of an 
ordered state in what is now 
Nigeria. In 1897 relations be¬ 
tween Britain and France became 
strained over, their spheres of 
influence in West Africa, and 
there was fear of a clash between 


won him the respect and high 
regard of the French officers. 

- British authority was estab¬ 
lished in Northern Nigeria. 
Lugard suppressed the slave 
trade, and forbade the introduc¬ 
tion ' of alcohol into Moslfem 
districts; he improved communi¬ 
cations, and encouraged trade. 

In 1914, back in Africa after 
an interlude as Governor of 
Hong Kong, Lord Lugard amal¬ 
gamated Northern and Southern 
Nigeria into one state, bigger 
than France and with a popula¬ 
tion of over 18,000,000. He re¬ 
mained Governor until 1919, 
during which time the wisdom 
of his liberal policy was seen , in 
the loyal support which the 
Africans gave to Britain’s Cause 
in the last war, as they have in 
this. During his Governorship 
the material prosperity of the 
country, following the develop¬ 
ment of railways, increased enor¬ 
mously and, with it, the content¬ 
ment of the population. 

Lord Lugard retired in 1919, 
but to the time of his death took 
an active interest in African 
affairs. He was a member of the 
Permanent Mandates Commis¬ 
sion of the League of Nations 
from 1922 until 1936, and always 
maintained the principle that a 
European power ruling in Africa 
should be ready at any time to 
render an account of its steward¬ 
ship to the civilised world. 


Thanks, Ack-Ack 


A Forgotten 
Front 

^ 7 herd the towering Alps sweep 
down from the Swiss fron- . 
tier to the Mediterranean, shut¬ 
ting off North-Western Italy 
from France, Allied soldiers are 
holding what is an almost for¬ 
gotten front. For. the Germans 
are still in occupation of Nprth 
Italy. 

On rugged mountainsides and 
rough tracks,' with precipices 
falling away sheer for thousands 
of feet beside them, often 
wrapped in mist or drenched 
with rain, the soldiers hold 
France’s south-eastern moun¬ 
tain border. Facing them across 
deep gorges and among lofty 
crags are the Germans, and 
behind the Germans lie the 
plains of Italy. 

It was through these Alps that 
Hannibal led his army with its 
elephants and horses in 218 bc. 
His host took 15 days to cross 
these mountains in. what has 
been famous ever since as one of 
the most , remarkable military 
- feats in history. Large numbers 
of his men, horses, and elephants 
died in the snows or fell down 
the cliffs that everywhere yawn 
beside the paths. Today the 
soldiers of the American 7th 
Army often talk of Hannibal, for 
it is a wonder to them how ever 
he could have succeeded. 

Often when it is misty or wet 
in the heights there is bright 
sunshine below, and the soldiers 
in the mountains near the sea 
can look down on, the white 
houses of Ventimiglia on ,the 
Italian side of the frontier. 
Behind them is the French town 
of Mentone and, not far away, 
the tiny neutral state of Monaco. * 

The Germans must know they 
have not long- to stay in these 
mountains. 


Q.eneral Sir Frederick Pile, 
until recently our Anti-Air¬ 
craft C-in-C, has had some 
special words of praise for 
London’s anti-aircraft defenders. 

London, he said , w T hen he 
addressed 400 officers, gunners, 
and A T S of the London Defence 



t 


Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S—due to Zoning 


A A Group the other day, has 
had far more and far heavier 
attacks than anywhere else. . 

Sir Frederick told an interest¬ 
ing story of the occasion when 
the.War Cabinet decided to bomb 
Germany at night. Mr Churchill 
asked Sir Frederick what he. 
thought the enemy would do. 
“They will bomb us,” Sir Freder¬ 
ick replied. “ Can you shoot 
them down?" ^asked the Prime 
Minister. “No,” was Sir Freder¬ 
ick’s rejoinder. Commenting on 
this, Sir Frederick, said that he 
turned out to be 100 per cent 
wrong. In'the first seven months 
of the blitz, he added, our anti¬ 
aircraft guns brought down over 
85 per cent of the hostile planes 
destroyed over Britain at night. 
Later, when our night fighters 
were attacking the'invading air¬ 
craft with the aid of search¬ 
lights, our gunners were still 
getting nearly 40 per cent. 

The story of Ack-Ack, with 
many brave women of the ATS 
giving valuable help, will provide 
a stirring page in our history. 

The Black Watch 
at Osnabrueck 

Commando men of an Angus bat- 
^ talion of the famous Black 
Watch Regiment captured the 
large German city of Osnabrueck ’ 
withv hardly a casualty to them¬ 
selves. The Scotsmen crept into 
the town after dark by specially 
chosen roads and byways. They 
hid in cellars, empty houses, and 
factories until dawn when they 
rushed out' and captured the. 
town street by street. 


Esher’s Hill of 
History 

JJising above the Portsmouth 
Road at ESher in Surrey is 
the fire-clad “ sand down” which 
gives Sandown Park its name. 
Here it was that Esher’s Pageant 
of the Past was held some years 
ago, and now two officers of the 
Welsh Guards have revealed a 
past much older than Esher 
people i then portrayed. 

Under three feet of sand they % 
found a layer of black soil in' 
which were* pit dwellings once 
roofed and lined with wattle-and- 
daub. Lying about were bits of 
plain and decorated pottery and 
fragments- of .flint implements. 
The settlement seems to date 
from 400 b c, and to belong to the 
, beginning of the Iron Age. . 

Digging down to a lower level 
the officers came to a settlement 
of the^ Middle Stone Age, 7000 
years "old, with flint tools and 
hammer stones, and some mys¬ 
terious funnel-shaped holes dug : 
a few feet into the earth. They 
cannot be pit dwellings, though 
some of this date have been 
found at Farnham in Surrey. 
The men who made them must 
have come from France or 
Belgium when Britain was joined 
to the Continent, and when the 
climate was on the whole more 
genial than now. The popula¬ 
tion of our country at that time 
was perhaps about three to four 
thousand, and the people lived 
by huntifig and fishing. 


A New Garden by 
The Tower of London 

N ot only Londoners but English-speaking people everywhere 
. will be gladdened by the news that plans for the improve¬ 
ment of Tower Hill have been advanced a stage further. . 


These plans have" been pub¬ 
lished in the report of the Tech¬ 
nical Committee on the reshap¬ 
ing of these historic acres. 

The Tower of London, round 
two sides of which it is now pro¬ 
posed to’lay out a-public garden, 
belongs to the English-speaking 
wotld as one of London’s most 
ancient and famous monuments. 
The massive grey buildings with 
the gleaming W*nte Tower have 
for over 800 years stood, domina¬ 
ting the River Thames. 

Today this oldest of all royal 
fortress prisons in the world has 
busy traffic pouring round it just 
beyond its moat, and ugly build¬ 
ings crowd together near it. 

The plan to make a sanctuary 
round it where visitors and 
citizens alike can rest was in¬ 
spired by the Revd F' B. 
“Tubby”* Clayton, founder of 
Toe H, who had a generous 
helper in the late Lord Wakefield. 
In 1934 the Towner rfiU Improve¬ 
ment Fund was started, and in 
appealing for subscriptions Lord 
Wakefield, who himself gave. 
more than £80,000, spoke of the 
Tower’s “ historic right to be the 
City’s pleasure ground' . . 
Tower Hill is a lost inheritance,” 
he said. “Let us today resolve 
on a scheme that will restore its 
splendour.” 

By 1938 about £100,000 had 
been spent, or was shortly to be 
spent, on the scheme. Many 
properties near the Tower had 
been bought with, a -view to pull¬ 
ing them down when their leases 
expired, demolitions had. revealed 
part of the Roman wall round 
London, a children’s beach play¬ 
ground had been opened on the 
river shore. 

Now Tubby Clayton’s vision 
comes nearer to fulfilment. The 
Technical Committee, which in¬ 
cludes Sir Charles Bressey, who 
has been associated with’ the 
work fGr many years, propose the 
establishment of a public garden 
between the moat of the Tower 


and a proposed new road which 
will carry the traffic which now 
sweeps past the Tower itself. 
Thus would be created seven 
acres of lawns, flower beds, and 

children’s playground in the 
very heart of London oves what 
are at present busy streets and 
ugly buildings. The present 
gardens outside the Tower ditch 
cover only one and a half acres. 

The new garden will include 
the site of the scaffold on Tower 
Green, part of London’s Roman 
wall, and more of it that will be 
' exposed when operations begin. 
Ancient AH Hallows church will 
look "down the green tree-shaded 
space from one end and the 
Royal Mint from the other. . 

This new open space in the very 
centre of London will be of real 
benefit to the residents of those 
overcrowded streets near the 
Tower which is itself just inside 
the borough of Stepney. The 
City, Shoreditch, and Stepney 
have 66,170 schoolchildren in 
normal times, and only 58 acres 
of open space. This is less than 
one acre to every 1000 children. 

C N readers have long taken 
an enthusiastic interest in this 
project, and will hope that the 
Minister of Health will soon give 
it his approval so that it may be 
laid before Parliament. 

Flying Bishop 

aeroplane always suggests, 
youth. Somehow, elderly peo¬ 
ple are never associated with this 
mechanical “ bird of the air.” 
Yet a gentleman of eighty-two 
summers is. flying thousands of 
miles in the course of his duties. 
He is the Bishop of Egypt and 
Sudan, 'Dr Llewelyn Henry 
Gwynne, whose diocese extends 
over an enormous area of Africa, 
and could not be , covered 
speedily by other means. 

Hale and hearty and full of 
vigour still, this grand old 
bishop believes in using the very 
latest method of getting about. 


This is the 

PAINT BOX 

with all the good points 

It comprises' a high-class 
white enamelled metal 
palette, in which are re¬ 
cessed 11 non - poisonous 
colours, perrnaneptly moist 
and ready flowing. 

The palette contains two 
large and four small well's 
for mixing, and two camel- 
hair brushes, one for wash 
and one for line work. 

CHROMOCINE 

STUDENT’S PAINT BOX 

Ask too for CHROMOCINE CRAYONS, 
CHAUS, MODELLING CLAY and 
THERMOPLASTIC MODELLING WAX. 

Obtainable ^rom all the best Stores, Toy 

Shops and Educational Supply Companies. 

In case of difficulty write 

THE CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 

13, Gt. Cumberland Mews, Seymour Plice, W.1 



ALLENBURYS makes 
proud mothers . . , « 

Pride in baby’s development and 
steady progress is a natural result of 
using Allenburys Foods. They provide 
the best, alternative to natural feeding*, 
being made from fresh full-cream milk 
suitably enriched for building strong 
bones and healthy teeth. < 

Digestibility is assured by the 
Humanising process used in manu* 
facture. Every mother or mother-to-be 
is invited to send for a Practical Book 
on Baby Care, enclosing 2£d. in stamps 
to Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., London, E.2. 



FOODS FOR INFANTS 
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Jacko and Chimp’s Rice Ration 


ppumfMMnii! 



| JACKO and Chimp dress up as Chinese boys and call on Mother Jacko, 
J hoping she will give the “visitors “.a sumptuous tea. “ Velly good 
Chinese boys,” they say when she opens the door. Mother Jacko recog¬ 
nises them, but asks them in. She places two bowls of boiled rice before 
them. “ All good'Chinese boys like rice,” she says. But Jacko and Chimp 
are not at all pleased, although rice iS'in such short supply these days. 


Sudden End 

Smith : Your new hat is. a 
weird creation; it makes 
me, laugh just to see it. 

Mrs Smith: Oh, I can soon 
stop that; have a look at the bill. 

The Ski-ing Miss 

^ h Swiss miss swished Swiftly 
. as a swallow in a sweeping 
swirling swoop. - 6 .. 



What is 
peacetime 
Iike?“ 

He has grown up in the biggest war 
of all time. He hasn't known what 
peace meant. It is going to be a 
* strange and wonderful new world. 
Whatever happiness * after the 
war 1 has in store for him, one thing 
will count most — good health. 
During wartime you have found 
how * Milk of Magnesia' has helped 
to keep him fit and free from minor 
stomach troubles. 

In the happier days dhead, * Milk 
of Magnesia ' will, even as now, be 
your standby — never absent from 
the medicine cabinet. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 


* Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia . 


CAREFUL CROMWELL 

/^yHEN dealing with important 
State matters, Oliver Crom¬ 
well, who was born on April 25, 
1599, used to dictate, so it is said, 
three or four contradictory 
letters, not letting his secretary 
know which was to be sent. 

Worth Seeing 

\ British Tommy, taking his 
■ - Dominion counterpart for a 
sight-seeing tour of London, 
pointed out the various Govern¬ 
ment offices when they came to 
' Whitehall. 

.. “ Pine,” was the comment, “ but 
when are we going to see some 
red tape?" 


WHATEVER 

THE'SPREAD' 
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BAKERS BAKE 
Macclesfield 
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WHAT A SELL 

5 AID a chicken on leaving its 
shell, 

“/ must find a new home where 
to dwell ” 

But the farmer said “No, 

To market you go. 

Day-old chicks are a very good 
sell.” • 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Valiant Blue-Tit. Don 

stared hard at the hollow stump 
of elm. Something had just 
entered it, he felt ’ sure. 
Cautiously he approached, and, 
applying his eye to the tiny hole, 
vainly strove to pierce the dark¬ 
ness. 

He was startled by a violent 
hissing from within, and hastily 
backed away. " 

“No, it wasn’t a snake,” 
chuckled Farmer Gray, hearing 
of Don’s, scare. 1 
“ A-pair of Blue-tits are nesting 
there, and Mrs Blue-tit is a 
courageous little bird; she hisses 
at all intruders, and sits tight 
in her nest. A more timid bird 
would fly off. 

“ Blue-tits destroy enormous 
quantities of harmful insects.” 

Set a Shining Example 

Q~o, make thy garden fair as 
thou canst, 

Thou workest never alone; 
Perchance he whose plot is next 
to thine, 

Will see it and mend his own. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in the 
west. In the evening Saturn 
and Uranus are 
in the south¬ 
west, and Jupi¬ 
ter is in- the 
south-east The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
9.30 p m D B S T 
on Sunday, April 29. 

A Division Problem 

J)ivide the number 46 into two 
parts so that, if the first be 
divided by 7 and the second by 3, 
the two quotients added together 
will make 10. A n steer next iveck 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, April 
25, to Tuesday, May 1. 

: Wednesday, 5.20 B’B C 'Scottish 
Orchestra, conductor Ian Whyte, 
gives a concert to five hundred 
members of Glasgow Corporation 
Junior Clubs. The children will 
sing with orchestra accompani¬ 
ment. 

Thursday, 5.20 The Gold-Fish, 
a story by Antonia Ridge; fol¬ 
lowed by Ammanford Boys’ Silver 
Band; 

Friday, 5.20 The Mystery of 
Brookchurch Tunnel, by Mary 
Harris. Part 2. Produced by 
Eileen Molony. 

' Saturday, 5.20 Variety pro¬ 
gramme. . 

Sunday, 5.20 Heralds of the 
King: a new series of plays by 
L. du Garde Peach based on Old 
Testament stories. Produced by 
Derek McCulloch. No 1—Elisha. 

Monday, 5.20 Tinker Talks, the 
first of a series of dog stories by 
Edward Dickinson; followed by 
Some Young Artists; and Collect¬ 
ing Feathers, a suggestion for a 
new hobby by L. Hugh Newman. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Down at the 
Mains: May Day at the Farm, by 
R. Gordon McCallum. 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 To squander. 

6 An age. 9 Seed of the oak. 10 A 
shoe-wiper. 11 To the RAF this is 
information. 12 To dishearten. 14 To 
pant violently. 10 Georgia.* 17 A 
flat circular plate. 19 A prophet. 21 
Indefinite article. 22 A large-horned 
Alpine goat. 24 Turbid. 20 Water 
was Adam’s. 29 To peep. 30 Com¬ 
petitor in a speed contest. 32 To 
perceive. 33 To go in. 

Reading Down. 1 A humorist. 2 A 
unit. 3 Vocal melodies. 4 Transpose.* 
5 Terminates. 0 Australia’s “ ostrich.” 

7 A kitchen cooking apparatus. . 8 A 
perfume from roses. 13 A projection 
.at the end of a church. 15 Sharp to the 

• taste. 17 Moistens. 18 To habituate. 
20 Precise. 23 A cow-house. 25 To 
colour. 27 The sheltered side. 28 To 
go astray. 31 As 21 across. 
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Asterisks indicate abbreviations. Answer next week 


THE LAST STRAW 

\ bird looking for something 
to line its nest, alighted on' 
a hayrick which was fifty yards 
from, its nestf. One by one it 
pulled straws from the rick and 
carried them to the nest until it 
had collected twenty. 

When it came home with the 
last straw, how far had it flown 
since drawing the first one from 

the rick? Answer next week 


CATCHES 

T-went to Glasgow and stopped 
there; I came back because 
I did not go there. HWMy 

Write down twelve thousand 
twelve hundred . and. twelve ' in 
figures. . v zmt 

Which would you rather have, 
half a ton of two-shilling pieces 
or a ton of shillings? 

. uof v fivu uvm J^ipq si jpajts fo uoj y 
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BOYS tr GIRLS 


PRESIDENT:) 



UR RANK • VICE-PRESIDENTS: JOHN DAVIS • F. STANLEY BATES 



Meetings held every Saturday morning at 

ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

MEMBERSHIP ISOiOOO 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY' SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE * CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 

APPLY FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD HOW AT YOUR flEAREST ODEON THEATRE 
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